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re HE near approach of the great Doncaster 
bloodstock suggests that we should see how some of 
the stallions whose yearling sons and daughters will be 
offered for month figured as 
of winners in the course of the present racing season. 
D smond, now dead, heads the list, and his record for the year 
is ndeed a good one. 


sales of 


sale next have sires 


Both Craganour—the first of the runners 
fo the Derby to reach the winning-post—and Aboyeur 
winner of the 


declared 
race when Craganour had been disqualified 


fe bumping and boring—were his sons. Stornoway, a two year 


ol got by him, has won well over 3,000 sovs. in stakes. His two 
yr old daughter Glorvina, an own sister to Craganour, is shaping 
u, into a really beautiful filly, and has up to now won over 
I 10 SOVS. 
Or 4,447 
3,200 sovs.; and altogether fifteen of his stock have between them 
won seven-and-twenty races, amounting in value to rather more 
than 
Fortunate are the 


Another of his two year olds, Hapsburg, has won close 


sovs.; his three year old colt Fairy King close on 


24,000 SOVS. 


breeders who will have 


well-made and _ well- 


grown ‘‘ Desmonds”’ 
to sell at Doncaster, 


for competition for 
them will be keen, and 
big prices will be the 
order of the day. I 
hear, by the way—l 
shall have 
next 
notes have to be writ- 


seen them 


before week’s 


ten—good accounts of 


the two Sledmere 
Desmonds — one a 
colt out of Elizabeth 
M, the other a 


colt out of Thrums. 
There will be very few 
yearlings by 
dridge at Doncaster, 
but such as 
offered will be much 
sought after, for the 
expatriated son of 
Amphion 12 and 
Sierra (2) has had 
fourteen winners and 
is credited 
total of 
in stakes It is, too, noteworthy that among his winners is Jest, 
winner of the One Thousand Guineas and the Oaks, to say nothing 
of 11,350 sovs. in stake money. Brilliant though 
sons of Sundridge have been—among them Sunstar—curiously 


Sun- 


may be 


W. A. Rouch. 


with a 


20,243 SOVS. 


many of the 


enough, very few of his daughters were of much account, but the 
performances of Jest will be an excellent advertisement for any 
Sundridge filly. I do not at the time of writing know of one that 
1iay be sent up to Doncaster. Similarly Tracery—is he a better 
(olt than Prince Palatine ?—will speak for the stock got by Rock 
Sand (4), by Sainfoin (2) out of Roquebrune, by St. Simon 11. 

propos of Rock Sand, I wonder if any English breeder will be 
ifficiently enterprising to buy the brood mare Simonette, included 
1 the catalogue of the Deauville sales. Herself a winner and a 
ell-bred mare into the bargain, she is safe in foal to Rock Sand 
sire of Tracery) and has at foot a fine filly foal by Sundridge. 
Vhat is this lot worth ? To return to our subject, Louvois, none 
90 lucky a colt in some respects, wiil serve to remind buyers, if 
‘minder be necessary, of the value of the blood of Isinglass (8), 
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LOMOND. 
Bought by the Earl of Dunraven to replace Desmond. 
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by Isonomy 19 out of Deadlock, by Wenlock (4). Stock got by 
Spearmint (1), by Carbine (2) out of Meid of the Mint, by Minting (1), 
are doing fairly well, Lance Chest (winner of 2,938 sovs.), The Tylt 
olds, 
the general satisfaction, his two year old, Brakespeare, has won a 
the stock 
got by Spearmint, that, although they do not as a rule seem to 


and Catmint being among his winning four year while, to 


nice race or two for His Majesty. There is this about 


come to hand early, they train on and stay. His son Catmint, 
for instance, won both the Private Triennial Sweepstakes (two 
miles and five furlongs) and the Goodwood Cup (the same distance) 
at the recent Goodwood Meeting Mr. D. McCalmont’s good colt 
he Tetrarch, unbeaten as yet, will, of course, serve to draw atten- 
tion to stock got by his sire, Roi Hérode (1), by Le Samaritain (2) 
out of Roxelane, by War Dance (1). Two of these, both good ones, 
will, by the way, be sent up by Mr. E. Kennedy of the Straffan 


Station Stud, owner of Roi Hérode and breeder of The Tetrarch. 


1 am inclined to think that breeders fortunate enough to have 
secured nominations 
to Roi Hérode would 
be well advised in 
sending him mares 
with plenty of Bend 


Or blood in them Roi 
Hérode himself shows 
Bend Or blood in his 
fact, he 
has it either way, for, 
that 
Or was, as | 


pedigree—in 
supposing Bend 
believe 
him to have been, 
really out of Clemence, 
not Rouge Rose, then 
Roi Hérode gets Bend 
Or blood through his 
grand-dam Clemen 
tina, by Doncaster out 
of Clemence—an own 
sister to Bend Or, on 
the Clemence theory 

whereas, taking the 
accepted pedigree of 
Bend Or as the right 
York, 


grand-dam 


one, Rose of 
maternal 
of Roi Hérode, is out 
of Rouge Rose, the 
Copyright. accepted dam of Bend 
Or. If, now, we turn to 
The 
to his sire, Roi 
blood, for she is by Bona Vista, by 
send O- blood in The Tetrarch it 


the curious while blotches on The Tetrarch 


the pedigree of 


Tetrarch, we find that his dam, Vahren returned 
Hé-ode, a strain of Bend O: 
Bend Or. In connection with the 
occurs to me that cor- 
respond to the scmewhat similar black patches scen on many of 
Bend Or’s descendants, and are, in fact, the same markings, but 


inhibited as to pigment. Perhaps my friend M1. Robertson, to 


whom we have before now been indebted tor much valuable and 
scientific information, will kindly make this matter clear for us. 
Meantime I revert to my suggestion that mares with Bend Or 
Hérode. There 
has been no Willonyx to bring credit to that beautifully bred horse, 
William the Third (2), by St. Simon 11 out of Gravity, by Wisdom 7, 
nor have his two year olds done much to maintain the reputation 


blood in them should do well if mated with Koi 


of their sire, but his three year old son, Roseworthy, is quite a 
useful colt, possibly a good one, though his subsequent efforts 
did not confirm the good impression formed of him when he put 
up such a good fight tor the Easter Stakes early in the year, 
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Taslett, too, is quite a nice filly, and, like others of his daughters, 
likely to prove very valuable as a brood mare. Santoi, a strong, 
deep-bodied son of Queen’s Birthday 11 out of Merry Wife (1), 
by Merry Hampton 22, has Shogun as his best representative this 
year, but he has had other winners—eighteen in all—who have 
between them picked up three-and-twenty races, amounting in 
value to well over seven thousand sovereigns. Tredennis, by 
Kendal 16 out of St. Marguerite, by Hermit (5), jumped into fame 
as the sire of Sir W. Cooke’s marvellous gelding, Hornet’s Beauty, 


who, in spite of being tubed, has won 3,789 sovs. in stakes this 


season, The three year old Bachelor’s Wedding, too, is a son ot 
Tredennis, and probably Laracor is the best of the two year olds 
on this side of the Channel. St. Frusquin needs no praise ; h2 is 
getting on in years, but is wonderfully fresh and well, and among 
his winning stock this season we have Lorenzo, Arda and that 
wonderfully game little filly Queen Ena. About a St. Frusquin 
yearling there are always “ possibilities,’ and I myself am very 
partial to his daughters as brood mares. In his first season at the 
stud John o’ Gaunt (3), by Isinglass (3) out of La Fléche, by St. 
Simon 11—what a pedigree this is |—got Swynford, a host in himself, 
but since then he has not given anything of the same class, nor 
can much be said in favour of his this year’s two year olds, the 
best of whom have been, I think, Lancaster Lady and Cressingham ; 
but there it is. Let a good-limbed, well-grown son of John o’ 
Gaunt appear in the sale ring and memories of Swynford will 
be with him, nor could any horse want a better advertisement. 
Persimmon—dead, but not torgotten—has a splendid representa- 
tive in the shape of his five year old son, Prince Palatine ; but, 


alas ! 


of the Persimmon yearlings there is an end, and I allude 
to him now merely to draw attention to the value ot Persimmon 
mares. Symington 20, by Ayrshire 8 out of Siphonia, by St 
Simon 11, has had twelve winners, among them Junior, a four year 
old, for whom, it is said, an offer of 10,000 guineas has lately been 
refused ; but [| anticipate that he will do better next year, for 
several of his yearlings are of more than average merit. A propos 
of breeding, | am asked by a correspondent to state the percentage 
of foaling as compared with barren mares. Here insurance tables 
should be of some value, and although I am not quite sure, I think 
that the charge for insuring a mare against barrenness is some- 
where about 33 per cent. Looking at the Stud Book return for 
1908, | see that of the 4,216 mares covered, 1,450 produced colts, 
1,455 had fillies, 106 slipped their foals and 1,205 were barren. 
These figures apply, of course, only to thorough-bred stock care- 
fully managed and looked after, and the percentage of barren 
mares is, I believe, greater in connection with half-bred stock. 
[ rather gather from his letter that what my correspondent wishes 
to get at is the risk run in sending mares to horses standing at very 
high fees. It is certainly a point well worth considering. Take, 
for instance, a sire standing at a fee of 400 guineas—theoretically 
it would seem that of three mares sent to him their owner could 
not reckon upon finding more than two of them in foal, and at 
that rate the actual fee would stand, not at 400 guineas but at 
600 guineas, to say nothing of the loss of a year in the life of the 
third or barren mare and the expenses for her keep, travelling 
expenses, ett But against this the percentage of barrenness 
ean, I think, be considerably reduced if due care be paid to the 
selection of the mares, not only as individuals, but in regard to 
their breeding, for there are, | think, certain strains of blood which 
are tar more prolific than others. The stud record of the immediate 
ancestors in tail female of a mare should, too, be carefully examined, 
and due note taken of barrenness, slipping foals, and the production 
ot twins. 

There is little worthy of comment in last week’s racing, unless 
it be to congratulate Carter, the Epsom trainer, upon the great 
improvement effected in Cigar—bigger, heavier, more furnished, 
and carrying more muscle than he has ever done; and also to 
congratulate Mr. George Lambton upon the number of races the 
horses under his care are winning for Lord Derby, an account of 
whose racing and breeding establishments will, I believe, be shortly 
published in Country Lire. 

Lomond, of whom we give an illustration, is by Desmond 
out of Lowland Aggie, and has been purchased by the Earl of 
Dunraven to replace Desmond at the stud. 

At the time of writing, adverse rumours are current concerning 
several prominent candidates for the St. Leger, notably in regard 
to Shogun, Louvois and White Magic. Louvois has been absent 
from exercise, but then he has been hard at work ever since the 
beginning of the season. I em informed that there is very little 
the matter with Shogun. But there is Day Comet to be reckoned 
with, and there is a rumour that the Kingsclere-trained Birlingham 
has made great improvement ot late; if that be so, he ought to 
win the Hurst Park Lennox Plate on Saturday. TRENTON. 
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HUNTING NOTES. 


WITH THE DEVON AND SOMERSET. 
HE stag-hunting of the last week has been interesting 
In the first place there has been quite an unexpecte: 
scent. With weather so dry, the wonder is that hound 
could hunt at all, yet they have been able to hold to th 
foil of the hunted stag quite wonderfully well. But i 
must be remembered that a stag has certain great disadvantage 
very likely to lead to his undoing. In the first place there is hi 
size. A stag is a big animal, and when the hunt is up, everyone i 
on the look-out for the hunted stag. Then the hunted stag ha 
always a tendency to work towards the neighbourhood of town 
and villages as his strength fzils. Or, again, a stag found withi: 
a certain district is very likely to stand at bay in certain places 
and there are nearly always a little group of toot-people in Horne 
Valley when the hounds are in the neighbourhood ; they hope fo 
a view of the stag, and perhaps even for a sight of the closing scene 
of the chase. They are not disappointed. Many stags will soi 
in Horner on their way over Leef Hill, and many come down int 
the valley for the last time. A hunted stag, too, has certain place 
he is likely to visit. If he points in a certain direction, the hunts 
man and whipper-in can make a guess as to where he is going am 
what he is going to do. If a stag is, after all, successful in shakin, 
the pack off tor a time, he is apt to rejoice too soon, and lie dow: 
in some covert or brake to which the hounds will work, or to whic] 
previous experience will direct the huntsman. Then he lies clos 
and hounds working up to him he is freshly found. A stag freshly 
found is already doomed. Just when his limbs are stiffened afte 
the first part of the hunt, he is forced up and driven hard by th« 
pack close at his heels. 

A heavy stag once bustled along for a mile or two is tolerably 
sure to fail. Very little scent will serve to kill a stag; the hunts 
man’s woodcraft and the keen eyes of the men of the forest ana 
moor will do the rest. Even if the stag can work his favourite 
plan of rousing another deer to take his place, it does not avail 
him much, It is very seldom indeed that a stag goes away without 
being carefully watched by several experienced persons. Th« 
points on his head are all numbered, the colour of his coat 
and his very action are recorded in some memories tenacious 
of the laws of woodcraft, and it needs little more than a glance 
to recognise that the deer in front is not the hunted stag. Stop 
the hounds and go back to look for him. He is lying close in 
tne lair of the stag he has put up, but the huntsman and the 
harbourer can tell pretty well where he is, and they find him. It 
will be seen, then, that the hunted stag is worse off than the fox, 
for example, and the wonder is that, after all, so many stags do 
escape. At Hawkcombe Head and at Wheddon Cross there were 
good chases. The former stag from Badgeworthy was a big, heavy 
one, with a fine head and three and two atop. Of course, his 
game was to find other stags. But here again the knowledge of 
the huntsman and whipper-in defeated him. Ernest Bawden 
not only guessed as the stag pointed for the Shilletts that he would 
find a substitute, and had a very shrewd idea as to where thx 
substitute would be. The hunted stag winds the hidden deer, 
and, conscious of his massive strength and mighty antlers, turns 
towards the place where he expects to find a stag who, under the 
threat of his antlers, will rouse off to be his substitute. Yet as 
he draws near the place there is the whipper-in, who has prevented 
him, and sends him rolling along with a crack of the thong to th« 
end at Pits Farm. 

There was an interesting contrast on the Wheddon Cross 
day, for as it happened no very big stag was at home or could be 
roused, and the result was a fine hunt over the open after a galloping 
stag whose size deprived him oi all hope of being able to rouse a 
substitute. Thus he made no attempt to enter the coverts, but 
took an excellent line, for the most part over the open, from East- 
wood and Steart by way of Lype Common up to Chargot Wood ; 
but for a young stag the seven hundred acres of Chargot had no 
attraction. If he had attempted to enter its thickets, his troubles 
would have been complicated by the determination of the olde: 
stags not to be involved in the hunt. These cunning old maste1 
stags invariably endeavour to drive off a hunted stag, determined 
not to be involved in his difficulties with the pack. But this very 
impossibility of finding a temporary refuge is in favour of the 
hunted stag, for he is forced to keep going, and no course of action 
is so likely to defeat the hounds. Indeed, it was only want ot 
good fortune and to the fact that a few steady hounds held to his 
foil that brought this stag to his fate in the Haddeo at the close 
of a fine hunting chase of three hours. The going was extraordinarily 
good and the fine air of Exmoor seems to enable the horses to gallop 
on in a way one would hardly expect so carly in the season. X. 
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THE LESSER 
COUNTRY HOUSES 
OF TO-DAY 
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¥ ILLINGHURST is a larger house than is usually 
included in this series, but it is not unreasonable 
to discuss it here, because its character relates 

it to the smaller vernacular buildings of Surrey. 

The great service which Mr. Philip Webb has 

radered to English domestic architecture has been rather the 
r-establishment of the traditions that governed the right use 
o materials, than a re-statement of architectonic principles. 
I the latter field the late Norman Shaw exercised a supreme 
ir luence on the work of the last forty vears, but he was some- 
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times careless in the adjustment of design to materials. The 
achievement of the two men taken together may be said to have 
inspired the whole body of modern building with a new purpose, 
and to have influenced the work of their generation to an extent 
which is incalculable. That the younger men of to-day should 
often be unaware of the debt which they owe to Mr. Philip Webb 
is due to three causes. He built comparatively little in London 

a block of offices in Lincoln’s Inn Fields and a town house in 
Kensington are his best known works in this field—he never 
exhibited or published his drawings, and he wrote nothing. 
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CRANLEIGH, SURREY, 
DESIGNED BY 


MR. PHILIP WEBB. 


It is the fruit of his own invincible modesty that many men, 
who talk at large of texture in building and the like, do not know 
who has been the only begetter of their theory and practice. 
To examine one of his houses, therefore, is to seek an original 
exponent of certain principles which his example has reimposed 
on modern building, all unknown to the majority of those 
whom he has affected. His influence has also been great in 
the direction of stamping an intimate personal character on 
building, by the singular care which he devoted to every 
detail of design. It is difficult for anyone who has not seen 
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Copyright THE FIREPLACES IN THE DINING-ROOM, HALL AND DRAWING-ROOM. 


a complete set of drawings for one of his houses to realise the 
sedulous attention which he gave to them, but the three fire- 
places at Willinghurst, now illustrated, reveal it well enough. 
Che mantelpiece with the carved frieze also shows a feature 
character of Mr. Webb’s work, viz., his skill in the introduction 
of animal motifs into decorative’ work. In this field 
he gave great assistance to his life-long friend, William Morris. 
For him he designed, as long ago as 1859, that epoch-making 
Ked House which was illustrated in these pages on June 
Irth, 1910 

rhe revolt against the stock pattern in the case of fire- 
places and the like is largely due to the high standard set by 
Mr. Webb. Thisstimulated the 
many able men who came into 
personal touch with him, and 
they in their turn have trans 
mitted their enthusiasm for 
personal work to the younger 
men who are now filling the 
ranks of the profession. It is, 
therefore, with an especial satis 
faction that we have illustrated 
here another characteristi 
building by the Nestor of 
English domestic architec- 
ture. W. 


AGRICULTURAL 
ry >) 
NOTES. 
THE BOARD'S SCHEME FOR 
IMPROVING LIVESTOCK. 
N Monday there was 
issued trom the 
Board of Agricul- 
ture and Fisheries 
a long-expected 
and important document. It 
embodies a statement of the 
means the authorities are adopt- 
ing to improve the condition of 
livestock among English farmers 
especially those who have small 
holdings. The assistance will 
take the form of financial help fo Copyright THE 
the provision of high-class bulls, 
stallions and boars at the same low fees as are usually paid for the 


use of an inferior type of sire [he Board are also prepared to 
check the milk records of their members, but such grant is not to 
exceed fifty pounds for each association. The total amount of 


financial assistance is to be thirty-seven thousand pounds. It 
is a bold and well thought-out scheme. Although it has been 
preached to small occupiers for generations that they would make 
considerably more profit if they used the best class of sire, care- 
lessness still reigns in this matter. However, the offer of a generous 
aid by the Board of Agriculture will supply that body with a good 
reason for employing inspectors to find out what is actually being 
done on the farms. Full information upon the subject is contained 
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in a pamphlet issued by the Board of Agriculture, and calk 
““ Scheme for the Improvement of Livestock.” 


THE MAN WHO IS WORTH HIS MONEY. 

In many parts of the kingdom the agricultural labour probk 
is becoming very acute, and ideas are being given by those w! 
do not understand existing conditions at all. Farmers as a whe 
recognise the fact of the enhanced cost of living, and that, in ma 
instances, the labourer’s wages are inadequate to meet it. TI 
problem is that this additional cost of living falls just as heavi 
on the lazy, hulking waster, who will work three-quarters of a ¢: 
and have the rest of the week off, as it does on the steady man wh 
is as regular as a church clocl 
Now, if it was dealing with th: 
latter only, the farmer woul 
know what to do—give him 
much wages as the land woul 
permit of; but even gold can b 
purchased too dearly. Anyways 
in most districts of the kingdo1 
good men are worth money, an 
they get it ; but the evil is that th: 
wasteis think that they ar 
entitled to the same. One just! 


admitted grievance of th 
labourer is long hours. The mai 


under the soil has his cight hour 
digging ‘‘ black diamonds,”’ whil 
his brother, perhaps, has to put i 
twelve hours of the day diggin: 
out potatoes on the surface above 
In the olden days manners and 
customs grew up that will now 
perforce have to be modernised 
such as rising at 3 a.m. to milk 
the cows so that citizens ca’ 
have warm milk for breakfast 
It is becoming increasingly diffi 
cult to obtain these milkers 
Is it to be wondered at, as the 
work must go on year after year 
Then there is the question of th 
weekly half-holiday and Sunda 
milking. So far the ingenuity o 
man has failed to evolve the cov 
that will milk freelv six days in the week and remain stocke: 
all day without pain or injury on the seventh. On large farm 
working shifts can be arranged, but how about the one-mat 
dairy-farmer? And it is these small holdings that are bein: 
encouraged. How, then, is the harvest to be gathered in. | 
may rain from Monday till Friday, and a fine drying, breezy 
night may be followed by a sunny Saturday. On the other hand 
what use is it for Old Jarge to remain in the ficlds after 5 p.m 
in December or January? It will thus be seen that this is entirel) 
a question to be worked out between masters and men. An all 
round agricultural labourer, so long as he remains in health, nee« 
not rem vin out of work a single day at good pay. 
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ON THE GREEN. 


By Horace HuTcHINSON AND BERNARD DarRwIN. 


HOW LONG SHOULD A BALL BE KEPT BEFORE USE? 
N old days, when we used to play golf with solid gutta-percha 
balls, we ail knew that it was desirable, for their better 
flight, resistance and admirable qualities in general, that 
they should be kept for a while, and for quite a consider- 
able while, between making and playing with; but this 
is a question which has never, so far as I know, been answered 
‘ery satisfactorily for us by the makers or by the users of the 
iodern india-rubber-cored balls. We have heard. the case 
rgued from both points of view, one advocate saying that it 
was essential the balls should be seasoned, the other that they 
ould be used as soon as made, and that they deteriorated with 
eping. 
It seems to me that this is one of the rare questions 
bout which there ought not to be two sides. Surely it ought 
be known, either by the scientists or by the manufacturers 
by the good golfers, whether the balls actually do or do not 
teriorate by keeping, approximately how long it is good to 
ep them, or whether, on the contrary, they improve like port. 
have to confess that my own experience does not give me 
ita for any confident opinion one way or the other. I am 
‘arly sure that if you keep the rubber-cored balls for longer 
an a year they deteriorate. On the other hand, it may be 
1e that they are the better for keeping for some two or three 
mths. But I do know this: that I wrote to a certain very 
mous firm of golf ball makers, complaining that the last lot 
balls they had 
nt me did not 
em as good 
those that 
id gone before, 
though the two 
were supposed 
to be identical, 
nd the answer 
they returned 
me was that 
they thought the 
last lot sent 
needed keeping, 
that they had 
been sent out 
rather new from 
the mould, and 
so on. I give 
that reply for 
what it is worth, 
and it ought to 
be worth some- 
thing, because it 
may be taken to 
represent the con- 
sidered opinion ot A BUNKER ON 
one of the largest 
manufacturing firms of golf balls (it may be the largest of all 
for aught I know, but I am sure it is among the largest) in 
the world. 

There are so many now engaged in the competition 
for producing the best golf ball, and there is so much prize- 
money to be gained by producing the best, or the most largely 
used, that such success as these makers had attained must of 
necessity imply no little intelligent thought devoted to the 
subject. In the old “ gutty ” days there was one point of which 
we were quite confident—that time must be given for the paint 
to dry well if the balls were to accord their best possible results. 
They could not produce the best that was in them if the paint 
was in the least “tacky” ; and this is a point which would be 
equally true in regard to the india-rubber-cored balls. On 
he other hand, if a ball were to be kept a year or two, or even 
live Or six years, as we used to keep the old “ gutties,”’ it was 
iseless to have it painted as soon as it was made, for in that 
ase the paint would get far too dry and brittle by the time the 
all came to be used, and would chip off in flakes. The way 
vas to keep the balls unpainted until within a month or so of 
he date at which you wished to use them, and then have them 
ainted. Thus the paint had plenty of time to dry, but not 
nough time to get brittle. Probably modern paint for golf 
yalls is much better in this respect than the old. 

But still we come back to the original question—not yet 
eceiving an answer in which we can place any confidence— 
vhether it is really for the good of these modern balls to keep 
hem and to let them “‘ season,” and if so, how long it behoves 








us to keep them. Even the old “ gutties ’’ could be kept too 
long, until they became so dry and brittle that they would crack 
and chip on the impact of the club, and felt hard and stony to 
the hand. 

But the probability is that, as we have two or more 
materials in these composite balls of modern use, the keeping 
which is for the advantage of one of the chief component parts, 
the gutta-percha, is of positive disadvantage to the other chiet 
part, the india-rubber. I do not wish to make any dogmatic 
assertion of the kind ; but that is what seems to me the probable 
truth of the matter. The gutta-percha is all the better for keep- 
ing, and a certain keeping is required for the drying of the paint ; 
but, judging by what we see of the behaviour of india-rubber, 
as it is used for other purposes, it looks as if it were apt to 
deteriorate and lose its first freshness and resiliency very soon 
No doubt this would not occur nearly so quickly in the case ot 
rubber which is hermetically sealed up from contact with the 
air, but, still, a certain deterioration does take place, even when 
it is thus enclosed. 

On the whole, however, the conclusion to which any little 
trials that I have made leads me is to think that these rubber 
cored balls do improve by keeping up to something like two 
months after purchase, or perhaps a little more; but after 
that I think they go off rather than improve. Up to that period 
the improvement in the “ gutty ’’ perhaps proceeds at a greater 
rate than the deterioration of the rubber, but after that the 
deterioration ot 
the one goes on 
faster than the 
improvement 
of the other. 
That is how it 
appears to me ; 
but I do not 
claim to speak 
with any real 
knowledge ; and 
that is in part 
the reason for 
the inditing of 
this little essay 
to invite other 
people, who have 
formed an 
opinion on. this 
matter, which is 
of some import 
ance to golfers, to 
give us the privi- 
lege of hearing 
it; and out 
of a number 


THE RYE LINKS. of opinions it 


is likely that we 
may be able to get at the real truth of the matter. The manu- 
facturers are the people who really ought to be able to tell us, 
but they have been rather reticent. The only pronouncement 
on the subject that I have yet heard from their side is that 
which I quoted above. Nor have we heard them say the age 
of the balls at the date at which they put them on the 
market. We may perhaps hazard the guess that they are 
fairly juvenile. H. G. H. 


A WONDERFUL SCORE AT RYE. 


I heard a day or two since of a score that just failed by one aggravating 
hole to be just about as wonderful a one as ever I heard of. It was done at 
Rye, and so it is almost superfluous to observe that the author of it was 
Mr. de Montmorency. The hole that failed was the very first, where Mr. de 
Montmorency put his second just a little too far over the green, and, getting 
a quite unplayable lie in the ruts, picked up. From this point onwards his 
score was this: Out—4, 4, 3, 4, 4, 5, 3, 4, that is, 31 for eight holes; home 
3, 3, 4, 4, 3, 4, 3, 4, 4 = 32. If he had had even a six at the first hole he 
would have had a 69; if he had had a four, which he would do far more often 
than not, it would have been a 67, and a 67 round Rye would have been a score 
to defy the assaults of Time. The eight holes on the way out represent perfect 
play and no more; but 32 home means at least three strokes better than par, 
and to anyone knowing the course must appear almost incredibiy brilliant 
Mr. de Montmorency has done two 71’s in one day with a card and pencil, which 
is almost good enough for anything; yet it is only a malignant Fate that has 
stopped him doing a lower round. I remember playing with him once when he 
had a four for 70, and his last drive hit the very top of those horrible black 
timbers at the last hole, and there was a six instead of a four, and 72 instead 
ot 70 = ma 
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SHOOTING NOTES. 


THE OPENING OF THE GROUSE SEASON. 
HE grouse season of 1913 has been debated with unusual 
interest during the past few weeks. Now it is upon 
us, and the forecasts in the majority of cases, unfortu- 
nately, prove correct. A few moors have done better 
than were expected, while the favourable reports which 
foretold a good season in many districts of Inverness-shire and 
further North have been justified. Reading the various notes 
in the Press, the conclusion is forced upon one that in many cases 
It is an 
axiom in farming, in the case of deer forests, grouse moors, or any 
other proposition 


the scarcity of birds this season is due to overstocking. 


where stock and 
land are in direct 
relationship 
to each other, 
that a certain 
area of ground 
will only support 
a certain propor 
tion of stock 
undet normal 
conditions 
Abnormal condi- 
tions produce 
abnormal results, 
and need not be 
discussed her 
Everything com 
bined against 
those moors on 
which too great 
a stock was left 
at the end of 
I9oi2, and the 
consequt nce was 
there was not 
enough food to go 
Disease 


attacked the 


round. 


survivors, floods occurred during the nesting season, and on some 
of the very best moors in Great Britain there are no grouse to shoot. 
In certain cases, with the best will in the world, it is impossible 
to guard against overstocking \ continuance of wet, misty 
weather renders shooting impossible, and the owner or lessee of 
the moor has the mortification of knowing that with the luck 
against him a really bad season may await him the following year. 
Last year the summer was cold, sunless and wet; the heather 
bloomed badly, which meant a shortage of food during the late 
winter and early spring ; and where too large a stock of birds was 
left the result was inevitable. On very few moors is sport expected 
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above the average. Certain favoured localities in Inverness-shire. 
Caithness and Perthshire, however, entertain hopes of a really good 
season. Following are some details of the past week’s sport. 
In Argyllshire birds, though scarce, were wild and stron; 
In Banffshire they are said to be scarce, the wet weather in tl 
early spring and disease being responsible. The Marquess of 
Bute’s party of three guns over Kilmory killed 126} brace on tl! 
12th; one of the best bags recorded. Caithness-shire appears 
have done well, and to be free from disease. On Loch Lomo: 
side, Dumbartonshire, sport is good. There is no disease, ar 
birds are plentiful, strong and wild, though in West Dumbarto 
shire they see! 
to be “ patchy. 
Disease 
Dumfriesshi: 
has work« 
havoc an 
though a few o 
birds were kille 
on the 12th, as 
rule bags we! 
small. In additix 
to disease th 
heather beet 
has been at wo 
and large trac 
of heather ha» 
been destroye 
It will be lor 
before the grou 
recover in this di 
trict. In Eskda 
and Liddesdak 
where recent! 
such heavy bag 
were made, hard] 
any birds wer 
shot. The lov 
ground was ve! 
poor, and the scar 
Disease has carried off lit 
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city of birds on the tops was marked. 
rally thousands of grouse. 

In Mid and Western Ross the moors have not very hopeful! 
prospects, though the Ardfay district is more promising, and it i 
expected that sport will be up to the average. 

Roxburghshire has suffered terribly from disease, and ther 
is not the slightest prospect of even a fair season. 

As illustrating the patchiness of the season, on one moor whic! 
I know personally very well, on the 12th two guns killed 43} brac 
of grouse. The coveys averaged about six birds, and though som: 
were obviously late there were few cheepers. On an adjoining beat 
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of precisely similar ground, under much the same conditions, the 
same guns killed 15 brace, and did not see one-quarter the number 
cf birds, a circumstance which I am quite unable to account for. 

Many in the North of Scotland learned with regret last week 
of the death of Mr. George Malcolm, the late factor of Invergarry. 
He was a good friend to the grouse and deer, and his knowledge on 
,J] matters relating to them was great. FRANK WALLACE. 


ABERDEENSHIRE. (On the 12th.) 

Balmoral.—Some of the Royal stalkers were out on the opening day, and 
ting is expected to commence about the 18th, with the arrival of the King. 
Brackley —On the 12th Sir Victor Mackenzie and party had 65 brace. 
Morven.—Mr. Keiller and his guests accounted for 62} brace of birds 
Monaltrie—Mr. Farrow and party (three guns) had 30 brace and 9 hares 
The Gairnshiel moors did well. 

On Ferrar the Hon. Charles Lawrence and Colonel MacEwen killed 314 brace 
good opening. 

Lumphanan did really excellently ; 30 brace for this small moor being 
ost a record, if not quite so 

Coull.—Mr. Marshall Mackenzie had 13} brace 

The Aboyne Castle moors gave 30 brace to Mr. Cohen's party. 

Ballogie Forty-six brace were secured on this moor, where birds are 
itiful. 

On the Wardhouse moor birds are up to the average, and here 18 brace 

set ured. 

Knockespoch.—Mr. W. Gillilan had 55 brace. <A good start 

Bennahie gave 15 brace to Mr. Haslam and his party 

Prenmoy Mr. Hugh Lumsden and his friends did well in securing 75 brace 

Caudacraig.—Sixty-three and ahalf brace of grouse were accounted for on 

moor 

Deskry Shiel—a high moor between the Rivers Dee and Don—gave 51 brace 

ur guns. 

On the Castle Newe (Clova) ground, one gun had 26 brace. 

Wardhouse, on the 13th, gave 134 brace 

On Ardoyne moor, Bennahie, Mr. Dawson and party had 62 brace of grous« 

On Druminnor Mr. Gerald Buxton and his friend had 144 brace in a short 

Here birds were plentiful. 

On Kildrummy birds were scarce, but Colonel Ogston accounted for 

brace, and, on the 13th, 284 brace. 

On Brux Mr. George Pretyman had 19 brac¢ 

On Premnay, on the 14th, Mr. Lumsden bagged 62} brace. Here the birds 

re found very wild 

On Tarland Mr. C. F. Worrall had 25} brace. 

On Glasslaw, on the 12th, the good bag of 109 brace was got, and on the r4th 
Mr. Dingwall Fordyce did even better, securing 137 brace. 

On Ardoyne, on the 14th, Mr. Dawson had 50 brace. Birds plentiful 

On Knockespoch, on the 14th, 52 brace of grouse were secured. 

On Cabrach Lodge Moor, on the 13th, Mr. Reid Walker (three guns) had 
49 brace. 

On Diss, on the 12th, Major Davidson and party had 40} brace over dogs 
rhis is a good opening for a small shoot. 

Corse, on the 12th, gave 414 brace, and on the 13th, 224 brace of grouse. 

ARGYLLSHIRE. 

At Letterwalton, on the 12th, Mr. Morris Ashby and friend bagged 20} brace 

of grouse. Birds plentiful and strong. 
BANFFSHIRI 

Lesmurdie did very badly, only 22} brace of grouse being accounted for 

On Buchrob moor, on the other hand, birds are reported plentiful, and 32 
brace were secured in a few hours. 

On Delnabo Sir George Murray's party had 62 brace on the 12th and 564 
brace on the 13th Here the birds are strong on the wing 

Bure. 
On Kilmorey the Marquess of Bute and his party accounted for 126} brace 
ot grouse. 
ARRAN 
On the 12th, on Balmichael, the Marquess of Graham had 21} brace 
On Craw Lord Alastair Graham and friend had 37 brace 
CAITHNESS-SHIRE. 

On Strathmore, on the 12th, 42 brace were accounted for. 

On Dale and Toftingall four guns had 45 brace. 

On Stemster Major Sutherland had 35 brace, and on 

Lybster Miss Ramsay had, to her own gun, 31 brace of grouse on the 12th 
and 22 brace on the 13th. 

At Braal, on the 14th, Mr. John Scott secured 34} brace of grouse 

INVERNESS-SHIRE. 

As a whole, excellent sport was had in this county, though birds were scarcely 
© numerous as last year. 

On Ralia Mr. Mathieson and party had 72 brace. 

On Phones two guns did well, securing 66 brace. 

Glenbanchor, to four guns, yielded 97 brace. 

On Craigdhu 32 brace were accounted for, and on Cluny 42 

Dunachton gave exactly 100 brace, and excellent sport was also had on 
Ben Alder, where Sir Thomas Jardine had over 100 brace. 

On Dalwhinnie Mr. Dunlop and party, on the 12th, had 68} brace, and on 
the 13th 78 brace. Birds here are numerous. 

Cuaich.—Here Mr. Prescott and a friend had 74 brace of grouse over dogs 
on the 12th and 60 brace on the 13th. 

At Gaich, where I believe driving was commenced on the 12th for the first 
time, Mr. Robert Hargreaves did capitally, and with a bag of 168 brace easily 
had the record for the district, though six weeks back there were signs of an 
outbreak of disease on the ground. It is worth while recording that the eagle 
is preserved on the ground. 

On Glen Tromie, which Mr. Hargreaves sub-lets to Lord Lilford, 106 brace 
were accounted for. 

Invereshie produced over 100 brace. On the high ground there is excelient 
ptarmigan shooting 
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In the extensive county of Pertnu results were somewhat varied 

Moorenish.—Sir Joseph White Todd and one other gun had 73 brace 

On the Tullibardine moor five guns had 56 brace 

In the Strathbraan district Mr. Grahame Whitelaw had 50 brace. 

It may be mentioned that in the Badenoch district numerous threats had 
been received to the effect that Suffragettes would set fire to some of the moors 
just before the r2th. Whether this threat was in any case carried into execution 
is uncertain ; but on the oth, from the summit of Ben MacDhui, I saw an exten 
sive fire raging to the westward in that district, and on August 14th the fire was 
still burning 

On Cluny moor there was a fine show of birds, and 59} brace were bagged 
on the 12th. 

Derculich yielded 65 brace 

Findynate.—On this moor Mr.Clapham and party had 444 brace and 13 hares, 

On Pitcastle Mr. Wolff had 70 brace 

VMeggernie did well, the large bag of 129 brace being secured by Mr. lan 
Bullough and party 

On Garth Mr. Merrilees had 84 brace 

Glen Lyon.—Mr. Molteno and party accounted for 25} brace of grouse and 19 
hares, and 314 brace on the 13th 

Inverwick.—Mr. C. T. Scott had 554 brace 

PERTHSHIRE (NortH Districts 

Here disease has not been observed, and the season will, it is hoped, be an 
average one. 

On Lich Mr. James Mackinlay had 41 brace 

Mr. Hugh Thursby, shooting Dabreach, bagged 42} brace of grouse 

Straloch.—Mr. George Clark and party had 4o} brac« 

From Glenfernate two guns did well, accounting for 554 brace of grous 

Lude.—Mr. Hennessy and party had 65 brace of grouse. 

he Duke of Atholl shot over Blair and had 21 brace to his gun 

On Aindrochet 24 brace of grouse were accounted for 

Clunes did well, Colonel Brown and party having 83 brace of grouse over 
dogs 

Forest Lodge.—Sir James Bell and party had 30 brace on this moot 

Baledmund easily beat last year’s total for the rath, 48 brace being shot 

Edradour gave 504 brace and Donavourd 33}. 

On Catrn Dhu Major Foster had a bag of 42} brace of grouse 

Cluniemore gave 54 brace of grouse 

On Dalnaspidal, a well-known high-lying moor at the head of the Drumochter 
Pass, Mr. Bower Ismay and his party had 82} brac 

On Dunalastair the very fine bag of 141 brace fell to six guns 

On Bracketriggs Mr. Robertson Smith and party had 50} brace. 

In the Callander district Lord Esher’s party had 13} brace. 

On Blairhoyle Mr. Crabbie had 554 brace and one golden plover 

Feddal gave 30 brace and 17 hares to Messrs. H. S. Pullar, F. Pullar and 
I. G. Millais. 

On Glenlochsie Mr. Birkmyre had 55 brace. 

Glenshee did excellently, 80} brace being accounted for in spite of report 
that many grouse had left the district during the heavy snowfalls of the winter. 

Drumour gave to Mr. Francis Mason and party the fine total of 132) brace 
on the 13th and 130 brace on the 12th 

On Rohallion Colonel Percy had 734 brace of grouse. 

On Loch Kennard Sir Henry Bell had 32} brace to his own gun 

On Pitcastle moor, on the 13th, two guns had 304 brace, and on the same 
day the Dalguise ground gave 22} brace. 
On Kinnaird, on the 13th, Mr. Stewart Clark’s party had 574 brace 

Drumochter, on the 1ath, gave 76 brace to five guns 

On Cluniemore, on the 13th, Mr. Christie shot 40 brace. 

Dalnaspidal, on the 13th, gave 504 brace, and Old Faskally 32 brace. 

On Balnauld, Kirkmichael, Major Bolby and party had 40} brace 

On Cally House moor, on the 13th, Mr. H. Thursby and party had 45} brace 

On the same day Glenfernate was shot over by Sir I. Heathcote Armory, 
Bart., and 40 brace of grouse were bagged; and on Tarvie Mr. Robert Barclay 
and his son had 30 brace 

On the 12th Loch Garry gave 20 brace, and Craganour 49 brace 

On Dalchosnie, on the 13th, Mr. Gill had 31 brace. 

On Edradour, on the 14th, Mr. Howard Gould had 344 brace ; and on the 
same day Ballyoukan gave 70 brace and no fewer than 50 hares. 

On Crunzie and Trinafour good sport is reported 

On Kindrochet, on the 13th, Mr. Stewart had 34} brace. 

On Blair, the same day, the Duke of Athol shot 25 brace of grouse 

Lude.—On the 13th Mr. Hennessy had 67 brace, and on the 14th 71 brace. 

Clunes, on the 13th, had the capital bag of 154 brace over dogs 

Glenfernate.—On the 14th two guns had 68 brace 

On Dunalastair the opening day’s sport was followed up with the good bag 
of 104 brace on the 13th. 

On Ballechin 61 brace were secured ; a record for the moor 

On Drumour Mr. Mason had no fewer than 54 brace to his own gun on 
the 13th 

On the 14th Cluny gave 50 brace of grouse over dogs; and the same day 

138 brace fell at Meggernt 

On Ballechin two guns on the 15th had 354 brace; and on Dalguise Mr 
rempest’s party had 32} brace 

Chesthill.—Mr. Taylor had 21 brace of grouse and 7 brace of ptarmigan. 

Glen Isla.—On the 15th Mr. Fairbairn had 38} brace ; and Glencaldy gave 
444 brace. 

Ross-SHIRI 

On the 12th Sir Arthur Bignold on Lochrosque had 92 brace; and op 
Kinloch Ewe Mr. Hickman had 32 brace 

On Edderton Sir Charles Ross and party had 534 brace 

On Alladale, on the 12th, the Maharajah of Indore and party had 73 brace 
and on the 13th 10 brace of ptarmigan 

At Gruinards Colonel Platt had 57 brace ; 
party accounted for 56 brace. 


and on Fearn Mr. Brooke and 


NAIRNSHIRE. 
Birds are reported numerous. 
On Rosemoor Mr. Watson had 68} brace, and Lord Leven and Melville 
35 brace. SETON GORDON 
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THE AUTOMOBILE WORLD. 





HE Report of the House of Commons Select Committee on 


Motor Traffic contains proposals of a very contentious 
character which are likely to provide material for dis- 


cussion tor many months to come. Appointed in 


November last “to inquire into the circumstances 


which have led to the large and increasing number of fatal acci- 
dents in the metropolis due to motor-omnibuses and other forms 


of power-driven vehicles, and to make recommendations as to 


measures to be taken to secure greater safety,’’ the Committee 
seems quickly to have lost sight of its terms ot reference, and to 
have attempted the solution of the much wider problem of the 
Anyhow, little light is 


thrown on the excessive and constantly increasing death rate from 


regulation of the traffic of Greater London. 


street accidents in which motor vehicles are concerned, while a 
number of drastic suggestions are made which seemingly have 
little connection with the problem which the Committee was asked 
to solve. 

Some of the Committee’s most important proposals are bound 
to arouse very strenuous opposition and thus to diminish the prospect 
of any practical effect being given to the report. 


In particular 


the motor - omnibus 
and taxicab interests 
fight 


tooth and nail against 


are certain to 


being handed over to 
the tender mercies of 
the County Councils, 
who are to be given 
the power of 
lating the 


licensing, 


regu- 
numbers, 
routes and 
time-tables of public 
service vehicles. Be- 
tween the tramcar 
and the motor- 
omnibus there is the 
keenest competition, 
and it hardly seems 
in accordance with 


the fitness of things 


that a tram -owning 
body, such as the 


London County 
Council, should have 
the power to restrict 
the operations of a 
business rival. It is 
true that the omnibus 
proprietor would have 
the right of appeal to 
the proposed new 
Trafhic 
Board of 


Branch of the 
rrade; but 
it would be far better 
if the regulations were 
settled in the first 
place by some body 
quite above any 
suspicion of partiality. 

The Borough 
Councils are equally 
certain to offer 
strong objection to 
the proposal to rob 
them of their right of 
veto in regard to 


extensions, 


tramway 


Ward Muir A DISTANT VIEW 


RANDOM COMMENT. 


and a strong body of opinion outside those immediately affect d 
will support them in their opposition. 
mend tramways where the streets are wide enough to accom: 
date them and the rest of the traffic as well; but it is notori 
that the London County Council have only been prevented 
the veto of the Borough Councils from undertaking extensi 
of their system which would have practically ruined the distr 
through which they passed. 
are agreed that London is the most unsuitable city in the w 
for tramways, and that attempts to extend the existing lines wi 
only result in further congestion of the traffic. 

On broad principles 
councils’ right of veto by a full hearing before the new Tr: 
Branch of the Board of Trade is a step in the right direction 
leading to greater centralisation of administration ; but the Re; 
does not go nearly far enough in the latter direction. 
the committee seems to be only half-hearted in its support of 
principle of centralisation, and this is the worst feature of 
I believe that there are seven county councils wit 
the Metropolitan area, and to each of these are to be given 


Report. 


OF LAKE 





WINDERMERE. 


The majority of unbiassed exp: 


the suggested replacement of the boro 
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In eff 


widest powers 
making 
the 


licensing of pub] 


by-laws 
regulation a1 


service vehicles wit! 
their districts. T! 
seems to be decentra!- 





isation with a 





vengeance, and would 
only lead to a repeti- 
tion in London of the 
chaotic 
that prevail in other 


conditions 


parts of the country 
where adjoining 
authorities tak 
different 
regard to 


views in 
matters 
which affect the cor 
munity as a whole. 
The 


obviously realises th: 


committee 


necessity fer a central 
authority, but has not 
the courage 
suggest that it should 
be given any real 
powers which 
over-ride the elect 
municipal bodies. The 
proposed Trafi 
Board is to be main i 
a confirming authorit 

and a sort of cou 

of appeal for peopl 
who 
aggrieved by th 
action of the count 
councils, and we ar! 
to be left as fa 
removed as ever fro! 
a central 
of control fo 
London’s vast and 
ever-increasin 
traffic. The one bod 
—the Metropolita: 


would 


nese 


may fee 





systen 


en 
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GRAND PRIX 


de FRANCE 


4 : Le Mans, August 5th — Distance 3353 Miles. 


The most exacting test of the year. 


Unlimited Class. 





WINNER. Bablot (Delage) - = - 
2nd.—Guyot (Delage) 
Srd.—Pilette (Mercédés) -  - 

h Ath.—Salzer (Mercédés) -  - 

iq 5th.—Duray (Delage) 

Oth.—Lautenschlager (Mercédés) - 

4th.—Thomas (Schneider) - - 

Sth. — Elskamp (Mercédés)- ——- 





acer ilh 


77 miles per hour throughout. 





ot 








and unequalled reliability, are inevitably 


eclipsed all previous 


on CONTINENTALS 
on CONTINENTALS 
on CONTINENTALS 
on CONTINENTALS 
on CONTINENTALS 
on CONTINENTALS 
on CONTINENTALS 
on CONTINENTALS 


Never before has a long-distance road race been run at such a terrific speed— 


Never before have Tyres been subjected to such severe treatment, but 


Continenta 


ever cons stent, whose wins include both French Grand Prix, 1912, Belgian 
Grand Prix, 1912, Russian Grand Prix, 1913, the Austrian Alpine Tour, 1913, 
the Prince Henry Tours, and the Herkomer Trophy Races, &c., &c., 





_ again triumphed and 


performances 


Tyres which, again and again, in the greatest events, with the eyes 
of the whole Motoring World upon them, demonstrate their superiority 


the best and cheapest for everyday use. 


Write for list— 


CONTINENTAL TYRE & RUBBER CO. (Great Britain), Ltd.. 3-4, Thurloe Place, London, S.W. 











Police Force—which has always carried out its duties in regard 
to traffic in a sensible and impartial manner, is to be robbed 
of some of its powers. The Traffic Board is to undertake the 
control of the design of taxicabs and motor omnibuses, a matter 
which up to the present has been in the hands of the police, with 
the best results to both the public and the industry. Such limited 
by-law making powers as the police possess are, apparently, to be 
transferred to the county councils. The latter can have very little 
direct experience in controlling traffic ; so that, if effect were given to 
the Report, the functions of the police would become purely executive. 
There would be little objection to this if the legislative authority 
to be set up were a single body for the whole of London and one 
that would inspire confidence in the man in the street ; but I believe 
that the majority of people would prefer to see the existing powers 
of the police considerably extended rather than be subjected to 
the authority of a number of locally elected bodies who may 
totally fail to grasp the requirements of London traffic as a 
whol CELER. 


THE 30 H.P. SIX-CYLINDER SHEFFIELD-SIMPLEX. 
T is, we think, no exaggeration to say that at the Olympia 
| Motor Exhibition in November last year one of the chief 
centres of attraction was the stand on which was staged 
the 30 h.p. six-cylinder Sheffield-Simplex, descendant of the 
first motor-car to travel without a change ot gear from Land’s 
End to John o’Groat’s. The popular interest displayed last 
autumn in the car under review was probablv attributable to three 
main causes It was well-known that Lord Fitzwilliam, the 
sole proprietor of the Sheffield-Simplex works, had expressed his 
intention of producing the finest motor-car in the world; 





\ 30 H.P. SHEFFIELD-SIMPLEX LANDAULET. 


Mr. Warwick Wright, that able organiser, had recently joined the 
board of the company as joint managing director with Mr. Percy 
Richardson ; and rumour was rife to the effect that the new 
Sheffield-Simplex “ thirty,”’ though but a month or two of age, 
already gave promise of proving a machine of which any firm might 
well be proud 

From the day on which, much impeded by a more than 
usually dense Olympia crowd, we were shown the new 30 h.p. 
chassis by Mr. Warwick Wright himself until a week ago it was 
our fixed determination to give this car a thorough road trial. 
Thus, when we were offered the use of the firm’s three-seater 
trials car over the week-end, we availed ourselves of the oppor- 
tunity with alacrity. It was no out-and-home run of fifty miles 
or so that we made, but a thoroughly comprehensive test over 
two hundred and fifty miles of give-and-take road—a trial which 
included a certain amount of traffic driving, the ascent and descent 
of several severe hills, the negotiation of narrow, winding country 
lanes, and a great many miles of straight, open road on 
which the car could safely be given her head. We may, at the 
outset, say that our most sanguine expectations were more than 
realised. 

In view of the fact that we propose to offer one or two criticisms 
of the chassis at a later stage in this article, it is only fair to state 
that the car on which we made the trial was, with the exception 
ef the chassis staged at Olympia, the very first of the 
“ thirties ’’ turned out by the makers. It is practically impossible 
to attain to perfection at the initial attempt, and it is flattering 
to our critical faculties that each of the points to which we drew 
attention as being capable of improvement have been attended 
to in the chassis which are being delivered to purchasers to-day. 

faking the wheel at Cobham, we made, by devious, cross 
country lanes, for Chertsey, Staines and Colnbrook, the road surfaces 
on this portion of the route being excessively bad. Here we had 
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A REAR AXLE AND SUSPENSION OF THE SHEFFIELD-SIMPLI 


to criticise the rear springs, which were distinctly on the hard si 
They were of the long, “ grasshopper ’’ type, and, whereas on « 
car there were but seven leaves of too great thickness, the mx 
recent springs have eleven leaves of far less massive proportions. 

a matter of fact, on the latest chassis the comfort of the suspens 

is claimed to be one of its chief features. 

Leaving the Bath Road at Maidenhead Thicket, we mad 
Henley, and on this stretch obtained our first insight into the spx 
capabilities of our mount. Suffice it to say that the 30 h.p. Sheffix 
Simplex is a very fast car indeed, and that sixty miles an h« 
is by no means the limit of the machine’s capacity. Howe, 
mere speed is of no account if in obtaining it comfort has b 
sacrificed. On the Sheffield-Simplex high sp 
and absence of engine vibration go hand 
hand. 

From Henley to Oxford we had a splen 
run, and through the latter town, with its t 
mile speed limit, we found the car delightfu 
easy to handle. The engine pulled steadily « 
well when we were moving on top gear at 
walking pace, and its acceleration was smo 
and exceptionally rapid. Between Oxford a: 
Worcester we changed speed twice, third & 
being requisitioned for a few yards on hi 
which we have never yet succeeded in si 
mounting “on top.” The Sheffield-Simpk 
third speed is most efficient, the difference in t) 
ratios being very nicely selected. Down tl 
long, steep hill into the pretty village of Broa 
way we had a good opportunity of testing th: 
brakes, both of which act on exceptionally wic 
drums attached to the rear wheels, and w 
found them all that could be desired. The last thirteen miles ot 
our journey north of Worcester led us over narrow, hilly road 
which proved to the full the power and flexibility of the engin 
The return journey, on the following day, calls for no remark 
save a reference to the enthusiasm with which the car climbed 
the Broadway Hill on third speed. We have made the ascent 
of this hill on many machines, but never so fast or so easily as on 
the Sheffield-Simplex. 

Of the car’s general characteristics we may say that the stee: 
ing is excellent, the speed-changing easy, the plate clutch smooth 
in action and the control admirable. Petrol consumption is 
roughly, fifteen to sixteen miles to the gallon, and the life of the tires 
should be very great, judging from the smoothness and steadiness 





THE CLUTCH AND GEAR-BOX. 
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= Rolls- Royce Chassis 


(00D YSYEAR BARKER BODY 








TYRES 


With or Without Non-Skid Treads 
TO FIT ALL RIMS 











Eo a we ! 
THE Barker Cabriolet on a Rolls-Royce Chassis .— 
May 24th, 1913. 


An Owner writes... 


GOODYEAR “My Rolls-Royce Car arrived safely and I am 
very pleased indeed with it. I am most satis- 
fied with the body you built for me, the lines 
N 0 N-SKl D of which are very graceful and the finish perfect. 
So far I cannot see any point to complain of, or 
which I would wish altered. The Car runs 
splendidly and there is an entire absence of any 
Most Non-skids, even rattle or noises which one hears in the average 
when new, fail of Car. Thanking you tor the care you have 
sufficient grip. taken in carrying out my instructions.” 





* 
Goodyear experts Nearly 100 of these high-grade cars can 
have solved the Non- always be seen being fitted with Barker 
skid problem. Bodies to order at our London Works. Com- 
plete cars for early delivery. 


Our Non-skid is the 


2 
most popular in ex- B ARKER & CO. ee game 


istence. COACHBUILDERS TO H.M. THE KING 
London Retailers and Body Specialists for Rolls-Royce Cars, 


It has a double thick 66-68, SOUTH AUDLEY STREET, LONDON, W. 
tread. This tread 
consists of deep cut 
blocks, so deep and 
tough that they retain 
efficiency over thou- 
sands of miles. 














The sharp cut projec- 
tions present to the 
road surface countless 
edges and angles. 





In every direction 
they grasp the road 
surface with an irre- “The No-Trouble Car.” 


sistible grip. There are many reasons why so great 
a number of our most notable people 
favour the Charron. Beauty of design 
—silent running—flexibility of control 
—plentiful power—economy as regards 
petrol and tyres :—all these are good 
reasons. And there is in addition the 
a Charron character—a sort of motor- 
RIM-CUT BEADED EDGE personality that wins the connoisseur. 


STRAIGHT SIDI TyP ¢ or . * one 
” FoR Jot : Phe Charron Catalogue will interest you. 
OWE PIECE yi 

ss 15 h.p. Chassis £315. Trial runs by appointment 
de Charron Cars, 33, Wardour Street, London, W. 
J T legrims : Automoteur, London. Telephone : 


1426 Gerrard. 

















Write us for particulars, Dept. M. 


The Goodyear Tyre & Rubber Co. Aarro 


Central House, Kingsway, London, W.C. 
Telegrams: “GOTYRUCO, LONDON.” 
FACTORIES—Bowmanville, Canada; Akron, Ohio, U.S.A. ; 

Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. Branches and Stockists everywhere. 
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with which the motor does its work. We criticised the weight 
of the flywheel, which we thought might with advantage be a trifle 
heavier for slow-speed hill work, and were informed that on the 
later cars this alteration had already been made. The engine is 
entirely noiseless, as, in fact, is the transmission system throughout, 
the Lanchester worm drive to the live axles being, of course, quite 
inaudible at all speeds 

The following mechanical details may be of interest: The 
six cylinders of the motor are cast in’ two groups of three each, 
with the valves all on the near side. The bore and stroke are 
respectively 89m.m. and 127m.m., the R.A.C. rating being 29°4 
and the annual tax eight guineas. Lubrication is of the true forced 
type through drilled shafts, water-cooling is on the thermo-siphon 
principle and ignition by Bosch high-tension magneto. An S.U. 
carburettor is fitted. Special provision is made for positively 
driving a lighting dynamo, a shaft and bed-plate being arranged 
on the off-side of the engine. The clutch is of the multiple plate 
type. The four-speed gear-box, which may be said to form the 
forward extremity of a massive torque tube, is directly supported 
only at its front end on a spherical universal joint attached to the 
principal cross member of the frame. Gear-box, torque tube 
and back axle casing are completely filled with oil. Pressure is 
maintained in the fuel tank, which is suspended between the rear 
ends of the side members of the frame, by means of a small air 
pump situated in an accessible position in front of the motor. An 
interesting feature of the engine control is an auxiliary air lever 
placed above the steering wheel between the throttle and ignition 
levers. By a wise use of this extra air control considerable economy 
in petrol consumption can be effected. The standard tire size is 
895m.m. by 135m.m., the wheels being of the detachable wire or 
steel type The chassis is priced at /695, at which figure it 
represents excellent value for money. 


THE REPORT OF THE SELECT COMMITTEE. 
THE Report of the House of Commons’ Select Committee on 
London Traffic covers forty-two pages, but its main recommenda- 
tions are summarised as follows : 

1. That in all metropolitan traffic matters Parliament should 
be advised by one Department, which should combine the traffic 
duties of the Home Office, Local Government Board and Board 
of Trade, including the confirming of bye-laws 
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2. That a new Traffic Branch of the Board of Trade be set up 
to perform the above and other duties. 

3. That the veto of the Borough Councils in regard to tramway 
schemes be replaced by a full hearing before the New Traffix 


Branch, which shall report to Parliament. 


4. That County Councils in the metropolitan area should 
have the widest possible bye-law-making powers, subject to con 
firmation by the New Traffic Branch of the Board of Trade. 

5. That all mechanical stage carriages and hackney carriages 
be brought under closer control; that the routes, time tables 
and number of stage carriages be subject to County Council regu 
lations, confirmed by the New Traffic Branch of the Board of 
Trade, with a right to local authorities and other interested partie: 
to be heard; that the design of mechanical stage carriages b 
subject to the New Traffic Branch. 

6. That the licensing of stage carriages and hackney carriage 
be a duty of County Councils and County Borough Councils 
subject to a right of appeal to the New Traffic Branch. 

7. That special speed limits for motor omnibuses and othe 
heavy motor traffic be imposed where conditions are especiall\ 
dangerous. 

8. That closer control of traffic be exercised by the police. 

g. That traffic points be fixed at a greater number of crossings 

10. That more refuges be provided. 

11. That as soon as practicable means be taken to remov 
the congestion caused by dead ends of tramways, street market 
and roadway obstructions. 

12. That the measures already taken through the school 
to warn children and parents as to street dangers should bi 
continued and extended. 

ITEMS. 

The Touring Department of the R.A.C. is issuing street plat 
of most ot the important towns and cities of the country for th 
guidance of motorists. With the assistance of one of these plan 
it is a simple matter to find one’s way through even the most con 
fusing maze of streets or to locate the hotel or garage at whic] 
one wishes to stop. 

The Goodyear Tire and Rubber Company, draw attention t 
the fallacy, firmly fixed in the minds of many motorists, that th: 
air in a tire can expand sufficiently from heat to cause a dangerous 
strain on the fabric. The idea leads frequently to under-inflation 
than which nothing is more injurious to pneumatic tires. 
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On Rosslare golf course, Ireland. 


DUNLOP “Vv” GOLF BALLS 


are best off the tee, through the 
green, and on the green. They 
will reduce your score substantially ., 
The Dunlop Rubber Co., Ltd , Aston Cross, Birmingbam, 


and 14, Regent St , London, S.W.; Paris: 4. Rue du Colo vel 
Moll; Berlin: S.W. 13, Alexandrinenstrasse, 110 








Two well - known 
champions for long 
distance driving. 
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BRITISH-MADE 


DUNLOP 


TYRES 


give the best and longest service 
and are therefore the ideal tyres 
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will be an 
imn of strong colours. Even on our own shores the later summer 
1ions have emphatically settled the fact. Whereas on the other 
of the Channel, at any of the representative holiday resorts, 
autumnal note has reached quite an advanced phase, and 
rvwhere the strong tone is assertive. Almost we might imagine 
re had been the master mind at the back by the way the pure 
lows, mixed yellows, orange and tomato tints seem to fall into 
delightful harmony. It is a safe premise that the latter nuance 
| have a large word to say on the forthcoming season’s modes, 
mes ranging from that ot unripe fruit to one of over-ripe quality 
rhe full tint should prove surpassingly beautiful as a background for 
unk, fox and Russian sable; these furs, so sombre and rich, 
npering the vividness of the cloth. The alliance sounds irre- 
sistible, does it not ? Few who are able to command a well 
juipped wardrobe are likely to pass it over, while those who arc un- 
ible to launch forth freely will feel justifiably chagrined ; although, 
on the other hand, the alternative choice in neutral tones and 
less pronounced colours is in its way quite equally alluring. Again, 
[ have the best authority for stating that the strangest combi- 
nations of colour will be essayed. Indeed, the future tense is 
unnecessary ; the origin is already established, thanks chiefly, 
one is emboldened to think, to the artistic effort by M. Bathet. 
Eccentric and extravagant as the designs and colour scheme: 
by this unquestionably gifted artist may appear at first sight, a 
very slight study and acquaintance suffice to educate the eve 
to a due appreciation. Word description is but a poor medium 
in which to express these wondrous effects. However, here is 
n attempt. Figure to yourself the palest eau de Nil charmeuse 
skirt lined with a delicate blue ninon, surmounted by a very 
décolleté purple satin Magyar corsage, finished with soft falling 
frills of Malines lace. Quite singularly amenable to a variety of 
mingled schemes is a dull red of a beetroot tint. Hand- 
embroidered sashes of this are to be much worn, rather barbaric 
in character, and having no sort of connection with any other part 
of the gown. I am much persuaded as to the success of these 
idjuncts, as they are particularly striking and handsome. There 
ire also some extremely deep belts of bead embroidery that show 
in equal promise of achieving success. These are making an appear- 
ince in smart suits of a rather bright Navy charmeuse, but their 
lébut was made in connection with éponge frocks and certain 
habillée summer gowns, a melange of colour occurring again in 
this case. 

Black soft-crowned velvet hats continue to be all the rage, 
but the floppy tulle brim has quite given way before the superior 
attractions of a steadily wired black Chantilly brim, and, failing 
that, there is an infinitesimal one of black velvet, surmounted by 
a narrow black moiré ribbon, the ends tied in a small natural bow 
in front. We may rest comfortably assured that the small chapeau 
has a big future before it during the coming autumn and winter 
months. The attempt to reinstate the larger shapes for summer 
weather has by no means been crowned with success, and August 
has seen the compact velour shapes carrying all before them. 

While always more or less of an imperative peed, the hour of 
the tea-gown is very much in the ascendant during the early autumn 
months, when country-house visiting is the ruling order of the day- 


It is a delicious garment to slip inté after a day’s tramp over the 


moors, while there are many quiet evenings when it need not be 
exchanged for a more orthodox evening dress. The present style 
of diaphanous draperies is especially well adapted to the cause 
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of a gown whose primary duty is to be an easy mode of wear, the folds 
being so manceuvred as to allow for a continuous front opening, 
while the decreed graceful negligé appearance is considerably 
enhanced by a narrow, swirling train. 

We have rather lived through the useful long lace or ninon 
coat vogue, this having proved so universally popular, its early 


demise was almost inevitable. At the same time, so genuinely 


servicexble a style is not at all likely to be allowed to entirely 
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disappear from the scenes, modistes now turning their attention 
to a little more change and variety in its connection, and among 
other newcomers there is to be found a delightful little lace and net 
jaquette, arganged on loose saque lines to fall just below the waist 
This, fashioned in ecru tulle and fine Malines lace, allies itself 
charmingly with almost any coloured gown already in existence, 
and I have also seen a delightful effect achieved with a shell-pink 
ninon coatee of this silk, worn over white charmeus« For my 
original design of a tea-gown, the scheme I have in mind is glacier 
blue satin and ninon, with shadow lace in a delicate parchment 
shade, an effective touch of colour contrast occurring in a ceinture 
of La France rose pink satin, the silk cord and tassels being also 
in that delicate shade. Should a darker expression be deemed 
advisable, night blue would be charming allied to écru lace, 


or there is no reason why the whole garment should not bh 


TWO SCHOOL-GIRL FROCKS. 


black throughout, with perhaps some distinctive colour note 
struck in the waist belt, such as burnt topaz, old rose, purple or 
crocus yellow. And, finally, I would like to point out how admirably 
this design would fall into the still decreed vogue for black and white. 
Either the gown itself can be of black charmeuse with white lace, 
or else a white foundation would form a delightful background for 
fine black Chantilly lace. 

Although it is impossible to lay down any hard-and-fast 
rule where schoolgirls’ outfits are concerned—schools varying 
as much in their requirements as they do in their scales of charges— 
there are certain fundamental needs, common to all,’ wherefore 
I hope the few following hints may prove of service to those whose 
vole in life, at the moment, is to provide suitable attire for the 
coming term. I was having a most interesting discussion with a 
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schoolgirl only the other day, who boldly proclaimed her view 
on the subject of clothes. And I must confess I emerged frox 
the interview a wiser and sadder woman, the young person havin 
successfully convinced me that I knew little or nothing about thx 
matter. However, on maturer consideration, I have arrived at 
the conclusion that hers was a somewhat one-sided opinion, he: 
sole end and aim in life being to secure raiment in which she couk 
play games with ease and comfort. She did casually throw in 
hint that it was desirable to have something decent to wear at 
concerts, and also mentioned the fact that for schoolroom wea: 
she preferred shirts and skirts to any other form of frock, adding 
however, that it really did not so very much matter, as a serg 
tunic was always worn. As the latter sounded a rather sensibl 
idea, I plunged deeper into the subject, and learnt that this tuni 
is a loose over-all garment, fashioned of navy blue serge, the mair 
part arranged with three box pleats mounted into 
square-shaped yoke band and fitted with long Bisho 
sleeves, a cord girdle or belt of the material regulating 
the fulness at the waist. Scorn of the deepest significance: 
met my suggestion that dainty lawn frills made a nice finis] 
to a tailor-made suit, while equal contempt was evidenced 
at the idea of coloured ties and handkerchiefs to match 
School colours, I was informed, were alone permis 
sible. Inachastened spirit, then, I set to work to think 
out and devise an outfit that should, at one and th« 
same time, be practical, pretty and acceptable. Many 
schools, now, are adopting the “ uniform”’ plan, and doubt 
less there is sound reason in such a procedure, since i 
entirely obviates the possibility of any girl being bett: 
dressed than her companions, a case that is almos 
inevitable when the parents of one child are better of 
than those of another. Chosen with care and tast 
there is also no question but that a better appearanc 
is achieved than when a number of girls are ariaye: 
in different-coloured coats, hats and frocks. But I cannot 
help feeling that this uniform dressing is very apt t 
nip any individuality of style in the bud, and indi 
viduality is ever a great asset in life, whether modisti 
or otherwise. 

While it is very advisable to follow Fashion’ 
edicts up to a certain point, anything in the way ot 
unduly tight skirts and excessively low-necked bodices 
must be avoided Skirts should be cut sufficiently wide 
to allow of free movement, and this applies equally to 
those intended for indoor and outdoor wear. One of 
the nicest coats to put in an appearance of late is a 
straight, loose shape, with a deep band permanently 
attached at a rather low waist-line. I have seen this 
style arranged with equal success as the coat to a 
tailor-made suit, when it terminated just about the 
region of the knees; and again, as an overcoat, carried 
to the hem of the skirt. The fronts can be either single 
or double breasted, and the upper part concludes with a 
turnover collar. It is very advisable to requisition a 
goodly supply of shirts and blouses, and white is the 
best and most satisfactory medium for both. 

Never within recollection has the “ flapper’’ had 
things more to her advantage, so far as La Mode is 
concerned. The bared neck, that is so trying to many 
older folk, is ideal for her slim young throat, whilk 
the loose, easy fit of bodices is essentially becoming 
to a somewhat unformed figure. Either of the two 
original designs illustrated, for example, could not fail 
to suit a young girl, and, though conforming in every 
respect to all that is latest and best in regard to 
fashion, there is yet nothing in the least degree outré 


or extravagant. In both suggestions a becoming 
length is imparted to the shoulder-line, together with 
a loose dégagé pouch under the arm. Almond greet 


laine would be charming for the tunic frock, with collai 
cuffs and buttons of chocolate brown taffeta, the chén 
sash ribbon mingling the two colours in a shot effect. This 
sash is a most telling detail, as is also the dainty little jabot ot 
parchment-tinted lace. The skirt is arranged to cross in front 
with a slight upward movement that is taken up and repeated by 
the tunic. 

Rust brown fine coating serge is intended for the other frock 
a quite simple design, with tiny nipped tucks introduced on both 
bodice and skirt. The embroidery, which is so charmingly applied 
in front, and at base of the Magyar sleeves, is carried out in shades 
of brown and dull blue, the latter emphasised in a fine face cloth 
collar, worked at the edge with brown silks, and finishing with 
two silk tassels, one blue and the other brown. L. M. M. 
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ATIVE craftsmanship unspoiled by modern inno- 
vations produces the Orginal of the Homespuns— 


‘6 REAL 


RKNEY 


HOMESPUINS 


i HEIR * hand-m.de™’ durability, their licht 

and supple textures and delightful blead- 
ings of natural undyed white, brown and black 
wools, appeal strongly to practical sport - 
women and sportsmen. 


R. W. FORSYTH, Limitep 
EDINBURGH & GLASGOW 
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apBilenburys Foods 


Parent's 
Testimony 
*T enclose photograph 
of my two children 
at 2} years and 14 
months respectively ; 
they were brought up 
on your foods and 
show good results 
Gur present baby, 
now 3 weeks old, has 
had No. 1} ‘Allen- 
burys’ from birth, 
and is thriving well.” 


A COMPLETE DIETARY. 
Milk Food Milk Food Matted Food 
No. No. 2 0.3 
Write for free Pamphlet 
Allen & Hanburys Ltd., London, 








Graceful and charming for sunny 
days. A very comfortable and well 
dr ssed effect is imparted bv the shoes 
closing snugly round the ankles and at 
the heels. P 

The ease and elegance promised by 
the pictures are found in the shoes— 
Lotus are beautifully made and delight 
ful to wear. 


Letters: 
Lotus Shoe Makers, Stafford 


Telephone : 
No. 6989 London Wall 





3118 
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Lotus agents everywhere 











“VARSITY” 


(Regd.) 





Patterns of Coverings 
on application. 


Carriage free 


gland and Wales. 








SETTEE. 





6ft. long, luxuriously upholstered in Tapestry, with three loose Down Cushions on seat. 


£6:17:6 « 


| MINTY, Upholstery Specialis, 44, HIGH ST., OXFORD. 

















TOILET 
POWDER 


As Used in 


Che Koval Purseries, 


AND SUPPLIED TO 


b.IM. The Queen, 
).IP. Queen Alexandra, 


ber ate 


IMajesty Queen Victoria, 


THE 


fiopal Princesses, 


AND 


Che European Courts. 





Post free in Boxes, 1/1, 
Tins, 3/-, 5/10, 11/4 Vottles, 3/4, 6/4, 12). 
See that the Trade Mark, \.ame, and 
Address are on every parcel, and 
do not be persuaded to take imitations, 


Maybe obtained of all Chemists 
and Stores or direct. from 
JOHN TAYLOR, Manufacturing hemist, 


13, Baker Street, Portman *quare, W. 


AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHERS 
send your films to MARTIN. 


Experts in Developing. No waiting, 
returned next day. Any size, 1/« 
twelve exposures; Gd. for six. 


Cameras bought for cash or exchanged 
LIST FREE 


MARTIN, Chemist, SOUTHAMPTON 











REGD. COPY. 


TENANT'S FIXTURE. 
BEST MATERIALS and WORKMANSHIP 
Loose Boxes from &6 10s. each. Carriage Paid. 


Our Drying Sheds, covering 6 acres. always contain 
10.000 tons selected Timber for use in our Buildings. 
New Catalogue of Stables and Motor Houses Free. 


J. T. HOBSON & CO., 


MAKERS OF ALL KINDS OF PORTABLE BUILDINGS 
STABLES, POULTRY HOUSES, ETC. imates Free 


Established 70 years. BEDFORD 
ACME OF 


THE “CAMBIDGE” CHAIR. *OM5,0F 


UNEXCELLE) FOR COMFORT & STRENGTH 
Compare prices with imitators. 
21/- £5/- 28/- 31/- 34/- 
Supertor Upholstery in 


ArtsSerge Red Brown, 
Green & Blue aa 











Higgins 
Sampl / 
material 


FREE ON RAIL 
J. HIGGINS, Langley, Bishop’s Stortford. 





These Traps are used and recommended by 
SPARROW and RAT Clubs. __ 








Send Postcard for Particulars to 


CHAS. WYATT, 18, Kingley Rd., Greenbank, Bristol. 


The Garden. 


Price 1d. Weekly. 


Offices, 20, Tavistock Street, Covent 
Garden, 





w.c. 
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KENNEL NOTES. 


COCKER SIZE. 

OLONEL CLAUDE CANE’S recent contribution to the 
discussion on Cocker spaniel type has done much to 
reduce the question of size to its proper perspective 
Save in the purely toy varieties I have never been 
enamoured of weight limitations, particularly among 

terriers and spaniels, believing the height and general build to be 
a sounder criterion of adaptability for performing certain kinds of 
work \ more sturdily made Cocker may quest in rough country 
with greater freedom than a taller, but weedier and lighters animal, 
and a lathy, slab-sided fox-terrier may easily scale a pound or two 
less than one of the correct shape, and yet not be as suitable for 
going to ground fo the judge who knows his business, and who 
keeps in mind the object for which a dog is destined, the eve is a 
far safer guide than scales and weights If he is worthy of the 
position he occupies it should be quite possible for him to decide 
almost at a glance whether or no an exhibit has run too much to 
size or another is too toyish. No doubt these things will always 
remain more or less a matter of opinion ; one will never be able to 
reduce all minds to a uniform level But is it not a common ex- 
,erience throughout the show world generally, no matter how 
carefully a standard may have been framed, men and women cannot 
be induced to see absolutely alike ? Frequently, of course, some 
examples will stand out so conspicuously above their fellows as 
rarely to meet with a set-back, but on regarding the average prize- 
winners we find that most have to undergo vicissitudes which, 
while disagreeable to their owners, are practically inevitable so 
long as freedom of judgment exists. I well remember winning a 
championship at the Kennel Club Show on making my first essay 
as an exhibitor, and then next year having the same bitch altogethet 
passed over, although competition was certainly not more severe. 
\ salutary lesson to a beginner perhaps, but unpleasant for ali 
that ! 
VARYING WEIGHTS. 

A strong point against any arbitrary maximum is made by 
Colonel Cane when he remarks rhe actual weight of a dog is 
very difficult to determine. It is anything but a permanent or 
fixed quantity, and no animal is more subject to variation in this 
respect. In the weight to be determined when the dog is in hard 
working condition, or when he is made up for show, at which time 
fashion decrees that he should carry from two to three pounds of 
tlesh, which, although it is really useless lumber, and would soon 
disappear in the field, certainly serves to round off harsh outlines, 
and sometimes to conceal anatomical defects? Now I know, 
from actual weights taken, that several of the dogs who have been 
singled out as ‘ too big,’ though undoubtedly over 25lb. when they 
have been shown in the ring, are under that weight when in regular 
work, and common sense would say that a dog’s real weight is his 
working weight, just as a boxer’s real weight is his fighting weight.”’ 

Colonel Cane suggests that if we are to revert lwo a fixed weight, 
the only logical thing would be to register dogs in the same way 
as polo ponies in regard to height. He explains that weight 
divisions were introduced originally in order to differentiate between 
Cocker and field spaniels, but the need for such disappeared as 
the type of the two varieties diverged so markedly in the course 
of time. No one could mistake the field spaniel of modern days 
for a Cocker. When Cockers had become 
sufficiently established as a sub-variety twenty 
years ago, to justify a separate classification 
on the registers, the Kennel Club still allowed 
the twenty-five pound weight division for spaniels 
to remain, and the abolition of this did not 
follow until eight years later, owing to the 
initiative of the Spaniel Club. At that date, 

Colonel Cane reminds us, the Cocker classes 
used to contain many dogs which could not by 
any stretch of imagination be considered fit to 
perform the legitimate work of a gun-dog— 
small, apple-headed, goggle-eyed toys, deficient 
in bone, short-necked, straight-shouldered and 
slack-loined. It will be agreed, I think, that the 
elimination of these has been worth doing, even 
though the outcome may have been the 
production of a certain number that are 
too big. 

WELSH TERRIER PEDIGREES. 

The publication of the Welsh Terrier Stud 
Book, delayed for so long, is a matter for con- 
gratulation, and Major Brine and Mr. Walter S. 

Glynn may well view with satisfaction the 


outcome of their labours. ‘‘ Out of sheer admiration for the best 
little dog I ever had, viz., the Welsh terrier Brilliant,’’ Major Brine 
undertook the heavy task of compiling pedigrees which fill one 
hundred and eighty-six substantial pages. Want of funds, hows er, 
delayed the printing of the book until a gentleman, who wishes 
to remain unknown, sent Mr. Glynn a_ cheque for £12 
and at last the work is in the hands of breeders. It is t 
hoped that its appearance may stimulate an _ interest 
terrier worthy of wider popularity than he now enjoys. The: 
was a day when men were disposed to appraise the 
terrier by the ‘wire-haired fox-terrier standard, and it 

that some misguided people endeavoured to “ improve ” 
by the introduction of this blood. I am glad to k 
from what Mr. Glynn has written that this experiment pri 


a failure. A. CROXTON SMITH. 


FOR TOWN & COUNTRY. 


A HOLIDAY BY SEA AND LAND. 

LTHOUGH the number and variety of sea trips 
holiday length increase every year, it is rare to 
one affording such a pleasant mixture of land 
water travel as those instituted by the Orient | 
The trips, which are ot fifteen days’ duration, are m 
by the large 12,000 ton vessels of the line employe: 

the Australian service, the accommodation on which is of the n 
luxurious character. Gibraltar and Toulon are the points of « 
and the homeward-bound boat connects with the outer, leay 
sufficient time for passengers stopping at Gibraltar to make a 
days’ tour in Southern Spain and Morocco, while those who p 
to do so may proceed to Toulon and pay a short visit to the Rivi 
An extremely interesting and well illustrated booklet, which g 
an excellent idea of the possibilities of the trip, particularly 
regards the romantic old cities of Morocco, has been written 
Mr. Charles Hussey. It is issued by the Orient Company, and « 
be obtained on application at their offices, 5, Fenchurch Aven 
E.C., and 28, Cockspur Street, S.W. 
THE CHARM OF THE EAST COAST. 

In the quest for holiday haunts which shall meet the requi 
ments of every member of the family we are rather apt to overl 
the fact that those furthest afield are not always the most sat 
factory. Romantic scenery is not the only necessity of the idea! 
holiday. Good weathe1 plays an important part also, and for t 
minimum of rain and maximum of sunshine it is only necessary 
to go as far as the East Coast. Between Hunstanton and South- 
end it may safely be said that one can find every essential for amuse- 
ment and change, no matter what one’s tastes may be. For the 
golfer there could be no more delightful holiday than going from 
one to another of the magnificent links. The naturalist and 
botanist will find plenty to interest him in the district of the Broads, 
which are quickly accessible from half-a-dozen of the most charm- 
ing resorts. Safe and excellent bathing may be obtained practic- 
ally everywhere, whether one selects a fashionable populous resort 
such as Cromer, or some quieter spot, such as West Runton 01 
Gorleston, which with its magnificent sands has been aptly called 
“the children’s paradise.’’ Moreover, once at Harwich th 
traveller is half way to the Continent, and a run ove: to Amsterdam 
or even to Ghent, becomes not only possible but a very pleasant 
and simple holiday expedition. The Great Eastern Railway 
caters generously for visitors in the matter of trains throughout 
the summer, and also have published a very charming illustrated 
booklet on the subject called ‘“‘ On the East Coast,”’ which may b 
obtained on application to the company at 30, Fleet Street, E.( 
and at all booksellers and bookstalls. 


THE EAST BEACH AT CROMER. 











